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taphorical, or, as they have been 
lately called, the transitive applica- 
tions of this fashionable word, being 
all of them cases illustrative of the 
pervading principle of association, 
of which indeed the word transitive 
is in itself expressive. I fear, I 
have exceeded the limits assigned 
to such contributions in your modest, 
and meritorious publication. 

To tie Proprietors of the Belfast Magaxine. 
ON REAR WINGS. 

TN the sixth report of the board of 
■*■ education inserted in your 26th 
number, (p. 1 73) I observed the 
following words, " another wing was 
intended in the rear of the hospi- 
tal." Not knowing of any fowl 
whose wings are in its rear, 1 re- 
quest to be informed, by some of 
your correspondents ; 1st, whether 
a wing in the rear is not properly 
a tail, and 2d!y, whether a thing 
whose wing is a tail, is not a bull. 
Your obedient servant, 

COCKNEV. 

Appendix, No. 1 1 . 

TO THE FIRST REPORT OF THB COM- 
MITTEE FOR THE IMPROVEMEET OF 
ROADS AND CARRIAGES. 

Evidence in favour of Single-horse- 
carriages. 

* BY ARTHUR YOUNG. 

IF it was not much more liberal to 
confess an error than to persist in 
one, I might perhaps have been in- 
duced to attempt, by every means, 
to establish a practice which expe- 
rience has not sufficiently founded J 
one of the first pieces I venturn^d, 
many years ago, to the eye of the 
public, wasa memoir in the Museum 
Rusticum, on the use of broad-wheel- 
ed waggons, drawn by eight horses, 

* From his Anoals, cf Aericulwre, voL 
IS, P. 178. 



rather than common ones by four 
Further experience has however con- 
vinced mr, that in proportion as the 
draught is lessened the power is in- 
creased, until perfection is attained 
in a one-horse cart. 

The most general farmer's carriage 
in this kindgom is a waggon drawn 
by four horses, in which is convey- 
ed corn, hay, wood, &c. But not 
dung or earth, which are usually 
moved by carts or tumbrels drawn 
by three or four horses : carriers use 
almost universally broad-wheeled 
waggons, drawn by eight horses. 

In France the draught is very ge^ 
rierally large two-wheeled carts, 
drawn by three, four, or five hor- 
ses. 

In Scotland, waggons were once 
general, which were changed for 
large carts, and since for small ones, 
drawn by one horse. 

In Ireland, nothing is lenown in 
common but the one-horse car, with 
low wheels beneath the body of the 
machine. Geutleman have built 
carts ; and some have imported Eng- 
lish waggons, and men to drive them, 
but these are universally laid aside, 
on conviction of their inferiority. 

During my residence in Ireland, 
I had the opportunity of seeing the 
use of the Irish car in all sorts of 
work, and it was with some degree 
of amazement that I found a tool* 
which, in the eyes of: a" man accus- 
tomed to waggons, was not much 
better than a wheel-barrow, clear- 
ing corn and hay fields with an ex- 
pedition nothing equivocal. The 
inferiority however to a one horse 
cart is great. 

So enlightened as the professors 
of husbandry are in England, it is a 
bold undertaking to find fault with 
any practice that obtains very ge- 
nerally among them; yet in this 
point of employing waggons, and 
large carts, for the various works 
that are to be done cheaper with 



